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Outcome Assessment of the 
Tibetan Scholarship Program 




“I Ihink the TSP has been one of the mast beneficial emS successful programs 
for meeting the need^ of the TihMn Community In exile. ...Thi* program Aas a 
hng term impucf over the htstar)' of Tibet, us // not ottiy meeu the current 
reifuirements of the society, hut u/«o the long-term giml of our 

younger generotlon, untU we get hack our atuniry from Chinese occupation. ” 
Tibotaii Sctelatfhip Program Granicc 



Purpose of Ibe EvaJuaiiou 

The Office of Policy and Evalu^uon of the U.S Deponmem of Slate's Bureau of 
EducationQl and Cultural AITain; (ECA) coniracted tiiiih SR] Iniernauoiu)l lo cotiduci on 
ouicume assessment of ihe Ttbetan Scholarship Proj^m (TSP) The 'TSP is a special 
earmark project under ihe Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(Fulbnghi-Hays Act) that provides grams lo Tibetan refugee students and professionaJs lo 
study 01 (J S. insfituiions of bi^er (earmog as professional ceniilcate or Masters degree 
caodidaies. Like aU programs that belong to the family of Fulbngbi Programs, the 
underlying goal of ihe TtbeUD Scltolarsbip Program is to foster muiuaJ understanding 
More imponamly, however, the Tibetan Scholarship Program aims to strengthen the 
Tibetan refugee community by giving selected individuals new skills and prufessiunal 
knowledge that they con then use to direcily assist their community. 

The purpose of this evaluation is to determine if the program has been successful in 
meeting these goals. Tbe assevment focuses on three mam lines ol'inquiiy ' 

• VpTtai did alumni loam •• both culturally and in iheir substantive fields? 

• What was the professional cmpaci ofihe program on individuals and how have 
they parlayed what they learned to the Tibetan Refugee Community? 

• How did alumni tbeniselves assess the program? 

The assessment was earned out through interviews, focus groups, and a survey of alumni 
who participated in the program from hs inception in I96B to 2002. This evaluation not 
only documents tbe achievements of alumni and ihe contributions of the program 
experiences to thejr personal and proressionnl lives and to ihe life of their community: it 
also makes note of suggestions made fur enhancing the administration of tbe program. 



I . 










OveraJI Auusmeoi 



Bulk during myytay in ifte 
United Slutey and:<inie 
my return tu India. / haw 
come tv underf^tund that 
thtfivo^ mcreuseJ 
mutual understanding 
bchvecn the peuplei of the 
United State.s and other 
Lountriei if a solid 
contribution of the 
progrufn. 



Thi& a&&e^meot fiads ihai ihe Tib«t ScJiolarship Program u 
ocbieviDj; it& overall goal of locreasicg mutiul 
imdersiaodmg under ibe Fulbngbi-Hays mandaie. as well 
as Ibe specific objecus'es of acbievtog culuml learning and 
generating positive personal and professtondJ outcomes and 
linkages Accordisg lo both quaJiiutive and quantitative 
intonnatian collected dvough severol means from grantees, 
panicipation in the TSP has provided a highly benericia) 
cdueationaj and cultural experience ihai serves both the 
individuals who participated in the program, and the wider 
Tibetan Refugee Community. The program has thus 



accomplisbc'd wbat it sets out to do; i< baa provided 
motivated young leaders with the opponunity to develop ^fessional ikilli, acquire a 
new cultural perspective, and bring something back to ibeir coramuniTy. 



Virtually all grantees surveyed found the experience to bo valuable. The following table 
summarizes grantees' perceptions of the TSP program and their panicipation in it. The 
Ggures indicate the percentage of grantees who stated that they agree or agree somewhat 
with Ibe selected statements posed to them. A set of tables providing results of survey 
responses is provided tn Appendix A. 








All bi all 1 found mv Tibetan Scbolarshm exoenencestobe valuable 


100 






1 am betier able to conuibuie to the poliucaL'sociabeconomic development of 
the Tibetan communitv as a result of mv Tibetan ScbolarOtio exoenences 


96 






1 have abeoer understanding of the principles and workings ofa democracy 
05 a result of mv Tiheian ^I'holarshio exDeriences 


92 






My Tibetan Scholarship experiences led to a prufessional expertise 1 
otherwise would nol have developed 


92 






1 bav e a greater sense of social respoosibilicy to my commumly as a resuK of 
mv Tibetan Scholarship experiences, 


88 







Prugraui Description 

[n the spring of 1959, after being forced to Use Tibet, the Dalai Lama re-establisbed the 
Tibetan Goveroment In exile in northern India The exikd govenunent relocated to 
DhoramKila. India the following year, and was named the Central Tibetan Administration 








(CTA) of His Holiness ihe Dalai Lama. Tlie fundamenial objective of (he CTA has been 
10 rehab) liioie Tibetan refugees, estunated lo number 140,000 in 2001 Education has 
been a top prionty of CTA rehabilitation eftons. 

The Tibet Scholarship Program is administered by the D.S. Department of State through 
a cooperative agreement with the Tibet Fund, a non-profit, New York-based educauona) 
and cultural instiniiion created in I9SI by a small group of U S. citizens and Tibetan 
immigrants living in the United States The Tibet Fund’s primary mission is to promote 
and preserve Tibetan culture and the well-being of the Tibetan refugee community 

The Tibetan Scholarship Program was inaugurated in 19SS. Since that time, (he Tibet 
Fund has received an annual grant of approximately SiOO.OOO from the U S. Department 
of State to administer the program. The Tibet Fund itself contributes about SI 10,000 
each year to the TSP The TSP has been managed by the Tibet Fund with support from 
the Department of State under the auspices of its Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Since 191^^, the TSP has supported more than 255 Tibetan students and professionals to 
to receive higher education and professional training at U.S universities Tibetan 
refugees selected for this program typically live in India and Nepal, and most return to 
their refugee communities following their participation in the program. The program 
seeks to award around 70% of its scholarships tor two-year degree candidates, with the 
remainder of scholarships for one -year certificate candidates. 

Program Crosls 

The unique ob^ctive of the TSP is to provide and enhance an adminisu^tive 
tnfrasuniciure for the Tibetan refugee community in India and Nepal by supporting and 
training a cadre of younger, mid-level leaders. The TSP is cross-disciplinary. It 
inuxiduces grantees to current thought and American models in education, law, political 
science, public health, medicine, business administration, fields that have been deemed 
germane to (he administration of a self-governing community. 

The results analyzed in this assessment relate lo both ihe general and specific goals of the 
TSP. The results are mapped lo (he two dlfterent goals: (1) cultural learning, and (2) 
personal and professional outcomes and linkages. In addiiion, grantees were asked to 
provide their perspectives on the TSP and its adminisu^iion. The findings of this 
assessment in each of these areas are presented below. 



Evaluation Methodology 

The SRI project team commenced the assessment by participating in a senes of meetings 
with representatives of the Otllce of Policy and Evaluation and the Program Office of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Adairs, as well as the Tibet Fund The purpose of 










itK&e meetings was lo gather reievam documenis and data on the TSP, as well aa to 
discuss jnauea related to the evaluation and to refine (he methodology. 

Focus Croups. SRI conducted a number of focus groups relatively eariy m the project 
not only to collect direct information on grantees' evpeeiences and perceptions, but also 
to help in the design of strucnired survey questionnaires An initial focus group of 
grantees located in the Washington, D.C. area was held to gam insights into a number of 
factors such as reasons why participants applied, activities they undertook during their 
grants, and ways in which their experiences have enabled them to enhance their 
contributions to the Tibetan community in exile. 

Subsequently, a site visit was made lo Dharamsala, India in conjunction with the annual 
conierence of the Tibetan Fulbnght Alumni Association. In addition to attending the 
conference sessions, the SRI team conducted a number of focus groups with partcipaiing 
alumni . One group consisted of current members of the Central Coordinating Committee 
of the Alumni Association. Another focus group was held at the Tibetan Children's 
Village school located Just north of Dharamsala. The team also met with the High-Level 
Scholarship Committee (HLSCl in Dharamsala. This committee is responsible for the 
tmiia) recruitment and vetting of applicants for the grants Finally, the SRI study team 
also met with the Secretary of the Department of Education, the primary adminisu^tive 
unit within the Central Tibetan Adminisu^tion responsible for program oversight and 
operations 

During SRI's meeting with the High-Level Selection Committee in Dharamsala. some 
concerns were voiced that the grantees' exposure to Western culture and values may be 
weakening traditional Tibetan cultural values among the community in exile. Concern 
was also expressed that the number of "non-returnees” is considerably higher than 
desirable, as is the number of former grantees who emigrate after completing two years 
of home residency and community service. 

TSP Survey. Quantitative and qualitative data for this assessment were collected 
through a survey of alumni who participated in the TSP from Its outset. The TSP Centra) 
Coordinating Committee and the Fulbrighi Alumni Association provided the SRI team 
with ihe most recent available contact information for all grantees. SRI also used Web 
searches, telephone calls and e-mail direciones to find the current location of TSP 
alumni. 

With inputs from initial interviews and focus groups, the SRI team designed an English 
language survey questionnaire that was pre-tested with a group of former grantees located 
in the Washington, DC area Once the questionnaire was refined, the survey was 
administered primarily through e-mail and the Web, but also by regular mail. SRI took a 
full census approach for data collection in order lo obtain as many responses as possible. 
The total population of graniees for the period covered by the assessment (1966-2002) 
was 2SS. After adjusting lor deceased grantees and inadequate locator information, the 
final number of questionnaires distributed to grantees was ll>2. A total of 70 alumni 
responded, for a 43% response rate This relatively low response rate is attributed to the 







limned iniemet acce&s and ihe unreliability of the [postal and telephone services in India 
and Nepal, and was further exacerbated by the geographic ditTusion of grantees. 

Profile of TSP Grantees. Suivey responses classified grantees by type and duration of 
the grant, employment, age and sex. Over half of respondents (54%) completed a 
master’s degree, and 43% completed a one-year non-degree certificate course. The mean 
duration of grants was 19 months, with the largest percentages falling into the 24-month 
(32%) and 12-monih (30%) periods of duration More than half (52%) of participants 
were less than 35 years of age at the time of their grants. The majority of grantees 
responding to the survey were men, but this percentage declined consistently over tune, 
ftom B9% in the late 19B0s to 72% since 2000. 

About half (51%) of the grantees worked for the CTA when they applied for their TSP 
grants. The next largest pre-grant employer was the Tibetan Children's Village (29%) 
At the time of the survey, having completed their grants, 61% worked at the CTA and 
15% at the Tibetan Children's Village. Overall, 96% of grantees worked for the CTA, 
the Tibetan Children's Village, non-profit organizations or other CTA- 
sponsored afliliated insiiruilon at the time they applied for their grants, and S9% worked 
lor one of these organizations at the time of the survey 







Program Findings 



f LQ" V emphafize tnO'V ho**- 
much ikif scho/unthip Aa< 
<>p*i"e<i my eyett to the u.'orld. 
By being phyxic^lfy prexen! tn 
the Untied SlaUx m an 
academic community and 
gn gag ing in an especially 
diverxe exchange of ideas, I 
have come lo understand and 
appreciate other cultures 
heller. 



TtK principal re«ulu sought by (he Tibetan Scholarship 
Program fall inio ihe categories of ( I ) cultural learning 
atvj (2) professional and personal outcomes and 
linkages These results are the consei^uence of 
motivations ot* grantees and acdviues undertaken by 
Scholarship recipients Accordingly, the SRJ team 
sought intormation to indicate the reasons why 
grantees applied for and entered the program, what 
professional and personal activities they earned out 
during their grants, and what outcomes were attained 
as a result of their participation. 



The findings of this assessment indicate that the aiumni's goals for participating in the 
TSP track with the official goals of the program. The alumni do engage in the 
educationaL'professional and personal/cultur^ activities during the grant that give them 
new skills and perspectives that they subsequently use to better their personal and 
professional lives, and the lives of their community. These findings are based on the 
survey results, and the personal testimony provided by grantees, and is as presented 
below. 










(ioul I : itrunl 
AclUUies L«d lo 
CuUunal Learning 
abfiul bolh Ihe I’Dilcd 
Slates and Tibet 

Belftji a stvJenl in 
drvclopmgnl sluJiix / 
nanJetJ Iv see onJ ispenenrg 
the other side of the ftory - 
one of the most mdwiinatized 
and liberal soaefeK 

I ha\e traveled to many 
unnernueK and xchuuh 
aruumi the United Stoles and 
Sfo\T more than 100 lectures 
on the Tihei/Vklna visve. /tt 
the pneess, I ha\e met many 
mlerestinj^ Americans, and 
leumed a ^rf^t deal about 
Amenevn caliare. 

I appreaale Ihe openness of 
the US society, so 

nwiltci/llural and dh'erse. .1 
also appreciate rheAoiencun 
people s friendlincxs. the 
always • rra ify-lo-help 
al/iluJe 

t able to personaUv 
tnieruvt with Amertiunjt and 
I ! eale y?meral • " 

)' iKi'i unhpie cuhtirat 
heritage also the aarenJ 
political situation under 
China. 



Modvftiloos or grsDiees. TSP alunuu panicipoied to ibe 
program t>ecaijse they warned (o gaiD an bienuitoiml 
penpecuve and to share Tibetan culture and iniiiiutK>n» with 
people in the Untied Slates Seventy-rive percent and 72% 
idennned these two reasons respectively as being 'Very 
uuponani’' ^lors in their decision lo apply.. 

AcUvlilcs undertaken. Turning Trom goals lo activiues. ull 
Tibetan grantees engaged in at least some form of media, 
community or social acuviues that provided opponumiies Tor 
learning about American soeieiy, sharing ideas, and fostering 
greater mutual understanding. Over nine in teo watched 
local television news (97%) and read local newspapers 
(93%), and B6% visited Americans in their bomes. Most 
grantees panicrpaied ui social activities ( 7 1 %), traveled l<sf a 
weekend or longer with one or more Amencans (62%), or 
attended concerts, plays or other cultural events ( 61 %). 

Nearly three q uaners of grantees gav e talks about their 
country's culture (74%), and more than two fifths (43%) 
gave lessons or demoDstraiiODS of specific aspects of their 
country's culture, such as language, dance, cooking, etc. 
Nearly all parucipants interacted with other Tibetans living 
m the United Siai&s (96%K and most engaged in discusiiion.< 
with students from China (80%). 

Outcomes attained. According to grantees, their TSP 
activities yielded clear results In terms of increased cultural 
learning Over two thirds of respondents stated that they 
have learned “a great deal" about the Amenc'an way ofiifo. 
and all respondents reported having learned at least 
something. For example, the vast majority reported has lOg 
learned about important aspects of U.S. society as a result of 
their TSP expenencesi 



The U.S. culture or way of life ( 1 00%); 

The U.S. economy (99%); 

U S. foreign policy aod Tibet (97%); 

The American political system (96%); 
Americans' treatment of ininonitcs (96%); and 
The American educational system (94%). 







Anritfnnni 



(ioul 2: Pvr%oniil jnd 
Prnt'essional O incomes 
and Linkages were 
Allained. 

II anif tnwivn/ wifh doinx 
rtsturt'h on socto-et'onomii: 
lOfidlltofVi inxide Tibet. My 
fH-o ;wr experieme In the 
UrufeJ States Aac helpci/u 
lot 

I uici/ m rspcrttxe to 
fdmuiiate and dru/l a ftve 
year ethn'iitiurtal 
tn/ruKtruilure plan for 
nhoot)i under the 
iidmint)iirution of the 
Department of Edueatton: I 
dat^ed a staff dexctopiHent 
progrtim and helped 
itreamJine the school and 
ituff data hose 

I orxonted a narkshop on 
loitivtelinx sitUsfor 
teuiherv. 

ffTtile a student. I hud the 
pleasure to serve as a 
member of the Coaii/hn for 
School ItHpnjyrment in 
n-Btem Mafisui'kuseifs in 
this cupui'Uy, I had a rare 
opporlunin< to observe and 
learn at ilose hand about the 
operation of theAmcrk an 
sihool s^yieni 

I will use my development 
ihih in ogricuduraf Hvrit 
and suslalnahle energy use 
Ilf the Trhetan eummunity 



Molivftiloos or graaices. TSP ^raaiees hjve pbced a high 
priomy oo their desue lo anab education and iraroing. The 
desire to learn new knowled^ and »bi)is was the reusi highly 
ranked reason Tor applying, rated as very icnponani by 93*/«< 
of yroniees, and achieving a mean rating of 2,9 1 on a 3 -point 
scale of importance (with 3 0 representing a unanimous 
rating of very imporunt). 

Activities undertaken. Tibetan grantees engaged in a 
variety of professional and educdtional activities during their 
grants The most common activity was improving computer 
skills, reported by 73H of graaiees Nearly one half (47 V-) 
completed their Master's degrees, and a considerable 
proportion enrolled in technical traming.'lormal course work 
(41%), or observed operations at their bosi orgaiuzations 
(40S). A fourth or more of respondents stated that they 
worked on their Master's thesis (36%). took English 
language courses (30%K completed a formal cemneate 
program (30%), or conducted research (29%), 

Outcomes attained. Nearly all T.SP alumni (97%) bave 
engaged in some form of educational or professional activity 
that made use of experiences and knowledge gained during 
their grants Sharing w ith colleagues new know ledge gained 
during the program was the most common activity, reported 
by 70% of grantees. This is followed by activities 
incorporating aspects of the Fulbnght experience into 
professional activities, and becimung a resource for 
colleagues, both reported by 62%. 

The TSP was perceived as having very positive effects on 
grantees’ professional lives. Alt respondenis reported that 
their experiences bad (1) enhanced their ability to contribuie 
to the Tibetan community. (2) contributed to greater losigbi 
into then’ field, and (3) enhanced their professional 
credentials. Moreover, the majority staled that the TSP 
experience had contributed to each of these outcomes “a 
great deal" (75%. 74% and 66%, respectively). 

Very few grantees (about 2%) reported that tben grants bad a 
negative overall effect on their careers The clear majority 
(88%) said that their grunts had helped their oireerx at least 
somewhat, and nearly hair(47”.i) claimed tbai the grant 
helped their cureers "a lot " 




1^00 ufdttlifetMiSdwIifikif 



Aebievemeou oflodividual Grajuee« 



ApproxlmoieI> ooe tlilrd of TilKtoo giraoieis reported lliai they bod receKcd 
professioool honors, onords or appoiounenu that they could otiribute, at 
1eo»i pariloliy. lo ihclr Tlbelao Scholorsbip experieoeu. These include the 
follow log personal examples: 

• / hw 4flei.'ieJ president of our regional Tibetan lb«/h Coagresa. 

• My hospital gave me a PabtU' Ueehk worker 'sjob. and made me an 
educator of nurses. 

• / H*a« charged by the TJ6e/tfn Cabinet to take resp/m \ibiRty for introducing 
tuganlc end sustainable ogricutiure to our H egricaliarel settlements in 
India. 

• / received afgirecietlve letters from the office of His ll'»Rness the Dalai 
Lama for my contribution in video film makinti. 



I H*a« appointed us a citon/inotor of the Prngram on Tibetan Deselopment 
Studies. 



Persuoal and Professional Linkages. Exchange program outcomes are strengthened 
and multiplied il panjcipanu mdiniuin penoaaJ and professianoj hnJoges torged dunng 
the period of iheir involvement The ma;onty of grantees found dial many Americann 
were interested ui learaing about Tibet Many granieea (79%) discovered tbai the 
dillerences between the Tibetan and Americac cultures were greater dun they had 
expected, and 64% found that Americans were loierested in (earruug about Tibet 

Vp^ile on their ^holarshipi, many grantees traveled with Amcncans, gave talks about 
Tibetan history, culture and curreni events, and even engaged in discussions with students 
from Chioa, The latter cuuJJ be ol* parucular importance for mutual understanding 
between Chinese students and Tibetan refuge'es, since representatives I rum each group 
may well become an integral part of the future political isfrasiructure of ibeir respective 
CO un in ex 

Since compleung their grants, over moe in ten Tibetao grantees (91%) have bad coulact 
With someone they met in the United States during tbeir grants. Many respoudenis noted 
multiple sets of ongoing contacts. About 27% majaiamed continued contact with more 
than five U.S. students, 35% with more than flve social friends or Qo^uaioiances, and 
nearly half (49%) with more than five Tibeian dmigrds. Seventeen percent reported 
continued contact with more than five US. faculty members that they had met dunng 
their grants, and a similar percentage (16%) said that continued contact with more than 







five colleagues (rotn countries other ihan the Umieil Stales that they met during their 
grants. 

While much of the continued contact was vis e-msil reported using this means of 
communication), 22% have been visited in their home countries by individuals they met 
in the United States, and 17% have revisited the United States. 

Two thirds of Tibetan grantees sard that they were members of the Tibetan Fulbright 
Alumni Association. <)f those who are members, 87% reported attending a conference. 
32% have helped organize Alumni Association events, and 26% have served on the 
Coordinating Committee. Other Alumni Association activities include serving as a 
resource on oneniaiion sessions, recruiting new members, giving presentations at 
Association annual conferences, and assisting with the development of the Alumni 
Association Web sue. 



Grantees’ AsscssiDeoi of the Program 



is the only program lhal 
g/ve.t a real opportunity Jor the 
needy [TibeUm reju^ee) 
vowgpter to ^(itdy m the 
United Stutef. ttffd it nuoftye 
continued 

T^ankyou Jor the Tibetan 
Sekotarr^hip Program, and 
p/rasr do continue tkdi 
program. 



The vast majority of Tibetan grantees reported positive 
impressions about the TSP program More than mne in 
ten panicipants agreed at least somewhat that they 
generally fell welcomed and accepted by students and 
Acuity at their host institutions (97%), and that they 
received sufficient profeaional support from the 
Acuity and staff at their host institutions (93%) 
Criticism of the program dealt primarily with issues 
related to how the program is administered, the 
selection process, and the lack of choice regarding the 
university to be attended and the subjects studied by 
grantees 



Hew the program is administered. A number of administrative concerns and/or 
recommendations were voiced by participants. One issue raised was that TSP 
administrators were not sullicienily involved with the students once they were in the 
United States. A suggestion was made for more post-grant follow-up by the TSP and the 
Tibet Fund to assess grantees' experiences at U.S. universities and colleges. Another 
idea raised was that m addition to the three-day orientation, the TSP should monitor the 
progress of grantees during their courses of study in the United States, as well as afler 
their return. 



The selection process. Respondents raised several issues regarding selection. They 
suggested that the program should be an open competition for all Tibetans in exile, and 
selection should be based on qualifications and ability. It was also noted that the policy 
of reserving places for CTA officials should be abolished. 










Cbolce of university tnd study direciloii. Of those who res[)onded lo the suivey, 60S 
repotted that ihe Tibet Fund selected their host uisiktuiions, and of those who chose their 
host institutions, only half received their first choice. Some viewed the lack of choice for 
both the university and the course of study os a negative factor. As a result, some 
recommended that applicants have total choice of university and subject selection This 
could be accomplished by having the TSP prepare a short list of universities they feel are 
appropriate and feasible In addition, the TSP should provide grantees with more 
intbrmation about the courses available at the various U S. universities, perhaps through a 
Web site that otfers Information resources and links 



C'noclusinns 

The personal comments of grantees revolve around 
several themes that fit the goal of the Fulbnghi-Hays 
Act - learning about the openness of American 
society, making others aware of the richness of the 
Tibetan culture and the plight of the Tibetan people, 
and, in a number of cases, developing greater mutual 
understanding with the Chinese students they met. 

Virtually all participants declared that their Tibetan 
Scholarship experiences had been valuable 
Professionally, grantees gained new skills through 
education and training, to the extent that most report 
that their pamclpatlon in the TSP has helped their 
career. Personally, grantees gamed new 
perspectives and cultural learning, which they also 
imparted to their fellow students and b’lends through 
a wide range of activities. 

Almost all TSP alumni concluded that as a result of 
their experiences, they are better able to contribute 
to the poliiical/social/economic development of the Tibetan community Nine in ten 
grantees reported that their Tibetan Scholarship experiences led to a professional 
expertise they otherwise would not have developed. In addition, many grantees noted 
how they had grown professionally as a result of their participation, by broadening their 
perspective and increasing their self-confidence and open mindedness The range of 
expertise ao^uired by the grantees on their fellowship program Is impressive. The bet 
that 89% of them continue to wortt in some capacity In their community, and rely upon 
their newly ao^uired skills and perspectives to carry out their ;obs, is testimony to the bet 
that giving individuals the opportunity to learn and develop new skills does directly 
contribute to the enhancement of the Tibetan refugee community inftastmerure. 



I ilunk lliif .seftofanhip opetv^ 
many uvenutx for Tihe/uiM to 
exposiod to the yariou.% cu/furej; 
and hrvadtn their /rortrters oj 
kno*v/edge It ut.io contiihute.% to 
increasing and improving the 
i^aality of human resources in the 
Tibetan goventment 

I wo.f hteyted to receive an 
opportunity to study in the United 
Siate.% / reifuext that the 
program coordinators please 
continue thi.% ^choiarship for 
many years to come. 

The TSP is a very valuable 
program gift fmin the American 
government 



II 







Appendix A 
Data Tables 

Tibetan Scholarship Program Grantee Survey 







Table *-1 

Tibetar> Scholarehip G^nteea' Likelihood 
of having Pureued AcUvrties in the United States 
H they had Never Received the Tibetan Scholarship Qrani 
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Table *-2 

Participation In Orientation ActrvHiae tn India Prior to Oapartors for the United States 
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Value of Orientation Activitiea 
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Tab^e A^ 

Preparedness for Living or Studyir^ in the United Steles 
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Table *4 

Reasons for Applying for a Tibetan Scholarship Grant 
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Afncunt of ^ntsractioo with Academic Advisor 
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T^ie A4 

Particrpatiofi in Onerriation Activities After Arriving in the United States 
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Velkie of Orientation Activities 
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Tabta A-10 

Profasaior^al/Ed jcational Activities dunr^g the Grar^ 
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Commor^itytSocial Activities dunr^g the Grar^ 
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Living Arfangemanta during tha Grant 
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Tab^ A-ii 

Participaticn in Tit>6( Fund Sponacrad AcUvitias during ttia Q/ant 
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Tabla A-U 

Value of Tibet Fund Activitiea 
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Table A-iS 

Computer Availability during the QranI 
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TiMed MMlAfBMp Gferiteee' Uitudee aboul their Greni Experientee 
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Tabta A-1S 

Tibatan Sc Wlanhip Grantaea* Corrtacta 
witti Individuals from ttia Unitad Stataa 
S^rKa Complating Grant 
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Tabis A-19 

Degree of Continued Contact with People from Uie Linfled States 
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Tabta A-20 

Maans of Coniinuad Contact with Paopla from ttit Lin^tad Stalas 
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Table A-21 

Armurri of Dtfficulty QrarrlMa in Finding a Job After ttia Grant 
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Qranieea' Yeare of Tibetan Community Service 
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Table A-2$ 

Educational/Prcfeeeional Activrtiee Since Completing the Grant 
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Tabta A -24 

TIbran ScMdfiNIp QwtoM" Petcepbo«« otttM Tlbmn ScMenNIp £xp«fMnc« In G«nml 
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Tabta A-26 

Elfvciof ttie nmUnZzho\mM^ ExpMlm» 
on Tib«4a> ScholarMp Cm»r» 
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Table A-27 

Recofnmendations to Friends or Colleagues 
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Member of Tibetan Folbright Alumni Aesociatron 
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Tabta A-29 

Participsiion in Alumni Aasociat^n AcUvitraa Since CompMing Grant 
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Tlbelan Schclerehip Granuee' CurreniJob Pocue 
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Tabffl A-31 

Profile of T3>sUn Scholarship Qrantees. IMS-2002 
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Table A-32 

Employmar^ Protile of Tibetan Sctiolarahip Grantaea. 19BS^02 
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